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magnificent panegyric on the British Consti-
tution in 1790. "Not many persons in the
last century could have divined from the pre-
vious opinions of Edmund Burke the real sub-
structure of his political creed, or did in fact
suspect it till it was uncovered by the early
and comparatively slight miscarriage of French
revolutionary institutions." This is, as a state-
ment of fact, not at all correct. Lord Chatham
detected what he believed to be the mischievous
Conservatism in Burke5 s constitutional doctrines
at the very outset. So did the Constitutional
Society detect it. So did Mrs. Macaulay, Bishop
Watson, and many other people. The story of
Burke's inconsistency is, of course, as old as
Sheridan. Hazlitt declared that the Burke of
1770 and the Burke of 1790 were not merely op-
posite persons, but deadly enemies. Mr. Buckle,
who is full of veneration for the early writings,
but who dislikes the later ones, gets over the
difficulty by insisting that Burke actually went
out of his mind after 1789. We should have
expected a subtler judgment from Sir Henry
Maine. Burke belonged from first to last to
the great historic and positive school, of which